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PROVINCIAL BOOKSELLERS. 


] 
| 


A PURPOSE of my own recently led me to| 


examine a collection of more than 2,000 
volumes of pamphlets. So many of them 
bore the names of booksellers at other places 
than London, Oxford, and Cambridge, that 
I made brief notes of them, shown on the 
subjoined list. It has its value as evidence 
of the literary condition of the provinces, 
chiefly in the eighteenth century. I am 
conscious that I did not gather all that I 
might have done, and the local bibliographies 
would easily supply many more. The few 
names of 1633 are taken from ‘Documents 
relating to W. Prynne,’ Camd. Soc., p. 60. 
Alnwick.—Thomas Alder, printer, 1786. 

Alexander Graham, 1786. 
Banbury.—William Thorp, 1695. 
Barnstaple.—J. Gaydon, 1735. 
Bath.—Henry Hammond, 1717-21. 

Benj. Matthews, Merchants’ Court, 1725. 

James Leake, 1730-68. 

Thomas Boddeley, printer, 1740.6. 

Vm. Frederick, 

W. Taylor, 1760. 

R. Cruttwell, printer, 1775 97. 

Ss. a printer, King’s Mead Square, 

4(0- 
W. Hibbart, 1776. 


1745-7 ‘haa: 





Bath.—Pratt & Clinch, 1781. 
J. Marshall, Milsom Street, 1788. 
Meyler, 1789-£ 
Bedford.—J. W eale, 1721. 
B. Hyatt, 1773. 
T. Woodward, 1773. 
Berwick.—R. Taylor, printer, 1754-72. 
W. Phorson, a 1789. 
Bewdley. —Clare, 178: 
Birmingham.—T. W —_ Bull Ring, 1737. 
Aris, 1775. 
Pearson & Rollason, 1778-94. 
M. Swinney, 1778-89. 
C. Earl, printer, 1778. 
R. Martin, printer, 1779. 
Piercy & Jones, printers, 1783. 
J. Thompson, printer, 1790-1. 
Thomas Pearson, printer, 1791. 
Bishop's Castle, Salop.—John W ollaston, 1713. 
Bolton-le-Moors.—Drake, 1780. 
Boston. —H. Willson, 17: 21. 
ae oy Yorkshire. —Dudley Rocket, 1737. 
Geo. Nicholson, printer, 1789. 
3rentford (New). —Norburv, 1793. 
Bridgnorth.—Hallewood, 1785. 
Bridgwater. —Robert Davis, 1716. 
Bridport.— Akerman, 1788. 
, Brighton (Brighthelmston).—E. Widgett, 1778. 
. Bristol.— Charles Allen, Broad Street, 1678. 
W. Bonny, printer, Corn Street, 1705- 12. 
Richard Gravet, on the Tolzey, VW 17-9. 
W. Corsely, 1721-35. 
Sam. Farley, printer, Wine Street, 1730. 
William Evans, on St. James’s Peck, 1733. 
John Wilson, Wine Street, 1737-4 
Samuel & Felix Farley, x te irtng 1738, Shake- 
spear’s Head, A ie Green, 1738-41. 
¥. Cadell, 1739 
R. Evans, 17 10. 
Felix Farley, aang nee tioies, 1742-9. 
William Cossley, 1 
B. Hickey, 1750. 
J. Palmer, 1750. 
K. Farley ‘& Son, printers, 1759. 
S. Farley, printer, Castle Green, 1765-72. 
Palmer & Becket, 1769. 
W. Pine, 1775. 
M. Ward, 1775. 
Becket, 1777. 
Mrs. Palmer, 1777. 
Lloyd, 1778. 
T. Mills, Wine Street, 1783. 
Sam. Johnson, Corn Street, 1788. 
G. Routh, printer, 1788. 
Mills & Bulgin, 1789. 
R. Edwards, printer, 1796. 
Buckingham. — Bb. Seeley (writing master), 1747. 
Bury St. Edmunds. —John Marston, 1683. 
Baily, 1725 
S. Watson, “1745. 
M. Watson, 1750. 
W. Green, ages 
Green & Deck, 1780. 
Canterbury.—J. Abree, printer, 
Tons in St. Margaret’ s, 
Widow Fenner, 1732-41. 
Flacton, 1750. 
J. Smith, 1752. 
T. Smith, 1753. 
Messrs. Flacton, 1769. 
T. Smith & Son, printers, 1774- 
T. Smith, 1785-7, 
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Canterbury.—Simmons & Kirkby, 1785-7. 
Fiackton & Marrable, 1785-9. 
J. Grove, printer, 1789. 
W. Bristow, 1789. 
Carlisle.—Richard Scot, 1656. 
Hall, 1719. 
Thomas Harris, printer, 1746. 
Carmarthen.—.J. Ross, 1791-2. 
Chelmsford.—Green (1725 7%). 
Samuel Lobb, 1728. 
James Buckland, 1736 (also at the Buck in 
Paternoster Row, London). 
T. Toft, 1757-8 
Toft & Lobb, 1769. 
Cheltenham.—Harward, 1783. 
Chesham.—Stephen Dagnell, 1726. 
Cheshunt.—X. Coe, 1740. 
Chester.—George Atkinson, 1682. 
E. Ince, printer, 1712. 
R. Minshull, Bridge Street, 1712. 
Joseph Hodgson, 1714. 
John Page, 1747. 
J. Poole, printer, 177s. 
'T. Poole (7 1800). 
Chestertield.—Job Bradley, 1724. 
J. Bradley, 1788. 
Chichester.—J. Lee, 1749. re 
Colchester.—W. Keymer, printer, 1737. 
Coventry.—John Smith, 1683. 
William Pratten, i © poneent 
J. W. Piercy, printer. 1774. : 
W.CoB: 


(To be continued.) 


CAXTONS OF KENT. 

Tue following abstracts from the wills of 
the Caxtons of Kent were proved in the 
Consistory Court at Canterbury (now in the 
Probate Office). ; } 

Robert Causton (Caxton in the margin), 
of Canterbury, dated 8 Feb., 1472/3 :— 

Buried within the gate of the cemetry of Christ 
Church at Canterbury. To high altar of St. Alphege 
Church in Canterbury, 12/. To lights of St. Alphege, 
Blessed Mary, St. John the Baptist, St. Erasmus, 
St. Christopher, and other saints in the church, 
4/.each. Residue to Christiane my wife. uxecu- 
tors my son John Causton and Thomas Peny. That 
John Smale. feoffee of all my lands and tenements, 
shall enfeoff John my son in same, but Christiane 
my wife shall have and occupy “ le parlour,” in the 
west part of my chief tenement in which I dwell, 
with free ingress and egress during her life : also 
Christiane have for life the rents and_profits from 
one of my tenements adjoining my chief tenement 
in the parish of St. Alphage. _ (Probate 12 July, 
1473.)—Consistory Court, vol. ii. fol. 249. 

John Smale, tailor, became a freeman of 
Canterbury in 1439. a 

John Caxton, of St. Alphege in Canter- 
bury, mercer, 12 Oct., 1485:— 

To be buried in the nave of the parish church of 
St. Alphege, near the grave of Isabelle my wife. 
Usual bequests to lights. To Cecilie my sister 
largest and best “tavilam,” one piece of silver, two 
drinking cups of silver, and the cloak of my wife 





lined with grey, and a girdle of red silk embroidered 


with silver. To Margaret my sister one piece of 
silver, two silver drinking cups, one ‘‘cloke”’ of 
my wife’s, with a girdle of silk. To the wife of 
John Huet two silver cups and russet ‘‘cloke.” To 
the wife of Hamo Bele, the mother of my wife, my 
three horses; to Joan her sister my wife’s best 
girdle; and to Agnes her sister a girdle. Other 
small bequests to John Huet, Thomas Penny, and 
John Plomer. My chief tenement in parish of 
St. Alphage shall be sold, and money given as 
follows: — Thomas my brother, a monk, have 
10 mares; also 10 mares to a chaplain to celebrate 
in church of St. Alphege for my soul, &c.; and 
residue in other works of charity, at discretion of 
my executors, Hamon Bele and John Huet. That 
Thomas Peny have to him and his heirs my tene- 
ment on the west side of my chief tenement. John 
Plomer my kinsman have my better tenement, 
to his heirs for ever. That my other tenement be 
sold, and money given to the poor Brothers of the 
Hospital of St. Nicholas of Harbaldowne, viz., 
6s. Sd. a year until the money all expended. John 
Huet have my garden in the parish of St. Peter in 
Canterbury, paying for the same 100s. and no more. 
‘See 28 Nov., 1485.) —Consistory, vol. iii. 
ol. 79. 


William Caxton, mercer, became a free- 
man of Canterbury in 1431. 

John Caxton, of Northgate Ward, in right 
of his wife, paid 6d. in the year 1474-5 to the 
Corporation, to trade in the city. And John 
Caxton, mercer, was admitted a freeman in 
1481, by his marriage with Isabelle, daughter 
of Hamon Bele, who had been admitted a 
freeman in 1458 (‘Freemen of Canterbury,’ 
by J. M. Cowper). 

William Cauxton, of Lydd, 
1513 :— 


Buried in the churchyard of Lydd. Residue, 
after paying debts, &c., to wife Isabelle, to dispose 
for my soul, and she executrix. (Probate 7 Oct, 
1513 )—Consistory, vol. xi. fol. 68. 


John Causton, of Lydd, 22 April, 1539 :— 


Buried in the churchyard of Lydd. Wife Joan 
all such household stuff and other goods she 
brought at our marriage ; also all other household 
stuff, goods, and chattels, except “one man fare of 
flewe,” one sprat net with all new “ regge,” and 
aman’s flight of my draw net, to Austyn my son, 
Joan to pay my debts and dispose for my soul. 
Provided that if hereafter I make or cause to be 
made to said Joan a sufficient estate in all my 
lands and tenements with appurtenances in the 
town of Lydd, to Joan for her life; then the halt of 
all my household stuff, &c., equally to be shifted 
and divided between my two sons Augustyn [sz] 
and Sebastian, after the death of Joan my wife. 
Wife Joan executrix with William Barough, and 
Nicholas Pyx supervisors. Witnesses, James Robyn 
the elder, Richard Couper. (Probate 16: March, 
1540/1.)—Consistory, vol. xvii. fol 95. 

16 October, 1551, administration to the 
will of Sebastian Cawston, of Lydd, granted 
to his wife.—Consistory Administrations, 
vol. ii. 

Robert Caxton, of Lydd, 14 Jan., 1552/3 :— 
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Buried at the appointment of my executors. To 
Thomas Moyse my brother [sic] my best coat, 
doublet, hose, &c. My sister, wife of said Thomas 
Moyse, my wife’s best red petticoat, hat, and cape. 
‘To Thomas Caxton my uncle my next best pair of 


hosen. Elisabeth Colman, my wife’s daughter, a 
pair of sheets, two pewter plates, a pewter dish, 


candlestick, one ewe and lamb. All other goods to 
my son Thomas when twenty; but if dead before 
then without issue then to Thomas Moyse my 
brother [sic]. Executor William Croche, of Lydd, 
with Andrew Awkyn and Thomas Moyse overseers. 
Executor to receive the farm of my house and land 
until son Thomas is twenty, if he die before then, 
to Thomas Moyse my brother and to his heirs. 
Witnesses, John Forcet, clerk, Curate of New 
Romney; George Holton, tailor; John Johnson ; 
Robert Heth, shoemaker. (Probate 5 April, 1553.) 
—Consistory, vol. xxv. fol. 14. 


Thomas Caxton, who was town clerk of 
Lydd, in 1476 wrote out the ‘Customal of 
Lydd’ for which he was paid 13s. 4d. (Arch. 
Cantiana, vol. xiii. p. 254). 

Artuur Husszy. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 





MR. BRADLEY'S ‘HIGHWAYS AND 
BYWAYS IN SOUTH WALES.’ 

THs very entertaining and attractive 
volume, although published more than two 
years ago, has only lately come into my 
hands. It would be a belated work of super- 
erogation to praise it and its numerous 
pretty illustrations by Mr. F. L_ Griggs. 
The parts of the country least well known 
to me personally—namely, the border-land of 
Radnorshire, evidently familiar ground to 
Mr. Bradley, and Pembrokeshire, where he 
puts himself to a great extent under the 
guidance of George Owen, of Henllys, and 
his descendant Dr. Henry Owen—are exccl- 
lently done. The object of this note is to 
point out certain deficiencies which impair 
the value of the work as a_ trustworthy 
description of the land and its people at the 
commencement of the twentieth century. 
There is an obvious straining after a light- 
ness of touch to suit the supposed taste of 
the general reader, but at the same time 
Mr. Bradley hints that if a light touch is his 
foible, his forte is the craftmanship of the 
man who thoroughly knows the material 
he works on. Among the very few pre- 
decessors on the same ground that he singles 
out for mention, Miss Braddon is noticed 
(p_33), and censured for calling Llandrindod, 
“Llandrysack, and Abbey Cwmbhir Loch- 
withian, arrangements of letters that would 
@ quite impossible in Wales alone perhaps 
of all his Majesty’s home dominions.” I 
must confess that Miss Braddon is a lifelong 
favourite of mine, and a tw quoque to this 





censure on a writer to whom I owe many 
hours of breathless pleasure may, I hope, be 
pardoned me. For inaccuracy in the matter 
of Welsh words and place names is a very 
disfiguring blot on Mr. Bradley’s own work. 
I pardon his ‘* cowl” for cawl (*‘ broth’), for 
Eng. ow comes nearer in sound to Welsh aw 
than Eng. aw does. But that excuse does 
not cover “cause bobl” (p. 51), for dob? 
(pobl) means ‘‘people,” not “ toasted,” and. 
“cheese” is caws, not “ cause.” Again, the 
“Traitor of Builth” is not ‘*Braddwr 
Buallt,” but Pradwr FL. (p. 61). Indeed, the: 
writer seems to have been unable to grasp. 
the simple fact of Welsh phonology that 
W. d is like Eng. d, but that W. dd is always 
sounded like Eng. th in “this.” And so, 
while dradwr is misspelt ‘* braddwr,” Lland- 
dewi is, by way of recompense, invariably. 
misspelt Llandewi. Another famous place- 
name, Pontrhydfendigeid (Bridge of the: 
Blessed Ford), is disguised, wherever men- 
tioned, under the ‘‘ impossible arrangement 
of letters,” Pontrhydfendigaiad (pp. 224, 225). 
Another misspelling that grates on my own. 
ears is Castell Cerrig Cennin (lit. Leek 
Stones Castle) for Castell Carreg Cennen 
(Castle of Cennen Rock). I am not sure 
that carvey, meaning rock, is as universally 
diffused throughout Wales as it is in the- 
sense of “stone.” I have a suspicion that it 
is confined mainly to the ‘‘Goidhelic” 
districts. At all events, it is very common 
in that sense in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Carreg Cennen, e.g., Carreg Aman, 
Carreg Gwenlais, Carreg Sawdde (cf. the- 
Irish Carrick Fergus, Carrick-on-Suir, &c.). 
That will suffice, I think, in championship of 
Miss Braddon, and the numerous mistakes of’ 
this nature can easily be rectified in future 
editions. 

But there is a more organic fault in the 
work, which I am afraid is beyond reach of’ 
surgery or medicine, viz., the very slipshod 
treatment of Welsh superstitions and folk- 
lore The famous tale of Owen Lawgoch 
and his warriors, for instance, who lie asleep 
in Ogof y Ddinas, near Llandybie, has been 
recently investigated by Prof. Rhys in his. 
‘Welsh Folk-lore,’ and that skilled student 
of medieval Welsh manuscripts and genea- 
logies, Mr. Edward Owen, and Mr. Llewelyn 
Williams have had occasion to deal with it 
in connexion with their elaborate efforts to 
identify Froissart’s Yuein de Galles. All 


this seems to have been more or less dimly 
known to Mr. Bradley, but he preferred to. 
set down an absolutely impossible version of 
the tale, as he “heard it told in Cardigan- 
shire.” Ogor Dinas (should be Ogo'r Ddinas). 
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is not Llandybie Welsh at all, for the 
inhabitants never drop the final f in ogof. 
The spot is known in the neighbourhood as 
Ogof y Ddinas, Ogof Cilyrychen, or Ogof 
Llandybie, but never Ogo’r Ddinas, and it is 
not “on the banks of the Cennin” (Cennen). 
Nor could the Cardiganshire ‘“ Dafydd of 
Bettws Bledrws” have ever driven his cattle 
down south through Llandybie on their way 
to London. ‘There is also a legendary reason 





for the rock not being on the banks of the | 


Cennen. As that little river (which, by the 
way, owes most of its waters in slack times 
to a contribution from the Llwechwr, falling 
into it between Carreg Cennen Castle and 
the ancient Edwardian mansion—now farm— 
house of Cwrt Bryn y Beirdd (Bard’s Hill 
Court) approaches the Vale of Llandybie, it 
turns abruptly northwards ‘‘against the 
sun,” having been doomed so to do by a 
witch. As the only instance of that par- 
ticular superstition I have been able to 
discover in Wales, it is perhaps worth 
noting. 

I need not repeat the cave legend, but 
there are two points in it which have, 
think, hitherto escaped notice. 
that at Dyllgoed Ucha’ once lived an Owen, 
who was the owner of the Jand which is now 
the bed of Llynllech Owen lake ; that he was 
on intimate terms with the daughter of a 
gentleman named Arthur’ who lived at 
Pantycastell ; and that Owen Lawgoch of 
Cilyrychen Cave, Craig y Ddinas, was a son 
of theirs. (See Job Davies's paper on Llyn- 
lech Owen in }) Diveygiwr of July, 1863.) 
The other point is that in 1813 ten human 
skeletons were found by the limestone quarry- 
men in the same rock—it is not quite clear 
whether in a natural cave or in an arti- 
ficially excavated one. When L. L. Dillwyn, 
some weeks after the find, visited the spot, 
the cave had been destroyed, and the remains 
had disappeared—buried, according to what 
he was told, in Llandeilo Churchyard. (See 
his ‘History of Swansea.’) One of the skulls, 
however, seems to have been preserved, and 
it is now, I believe, at Oxford. I do not 
know whether the exact spot of the find was 
in Llandeilo or Llandybie parish ; it was 
certainly considerably nearer the latter than 
the former parish church. As, according to 
the contemporary account, ‘‘all the bones 
were of a larger calibre than those of the 
present day, and tie skulls were of a very 
large size and thickness,” it is highly pro- 
bable that these remains were secretly 
smuggled into rather than regularly buried 
in any churchyard. Some forty years ago 
Llandybie Churchyard was enlarged, and 


The first is | 


| camera. 











that on the side facing the quarries in ques- 
tion. In avery deep grave that was dug in 
1865, partly within the old yard and partly 
under where the old enclosing wall had been, 
some very large bones were found, as to 
which thegravediggers were doubtful whether 
they were human or not. That fact has 
made me suspicious of the reai final resting- 
place of the skeletons described by Dillwyn. 
I need not add that Mr. Bradley knows 
nothing of these things ; his “ impressions” 
go but a very little way beyond those of a 
He, of course, believes in the 
‘*sin-eater,” both name and function, as a 
thoroughly well-established Welsh institu- 
tion. That was to be expected, for even 
careful investigators quite fail to grasp the 
significance of the fact that Aubrey himself, 
the inventor of the term, admits that the 
name by which this forlorn wreckage of pre- 
Reformation times was known among his 
neighbours was “Old Sire” (//en Syv), an 
ecclesiastical term of respectful import, 
which lingered on in Wales down to the last 
century. 

Mr. Bradley makes a very pretty remark 
about George Borrow (p. 139); but it is a 
pity that he has not tried to emulate that 
wonderful man in one trait that is con- 
spicuous in ‘ Wild Wales’—I mean his care- 
ful naming and describing of the chance 
companions of his hurried tour. Now Mr. 
Bradley stayed for some weeks at or near 
Lampeter, and had for his guide, philosopher, 
and—but Mr. Bradley is not Borrow, there- 
fore I must not say friend—a “local genea- 
logist.”. Of him Mr. Bradley speaks as 
follows: ‘I know one working-man well 
who has not only a good collection of curious 
old Welsh books, but is recognized as about 
the best judge of ther in his county.” Yet 
Mr. Bradley will not trouble to introduce the 
name of this perfect specimen of the poor, but 
indefatigable Welsh student and book-lover 
into his pages. By a most curious coinci- 
dence, while actually reading this Lampeter 
and Llandyssul part of the work, I received 
by post a printed ‘‘ List of Books, all re- 
lating to Wales, now offered for Sale by John 
Davies, 5, St. Thomas Street, Lampeter—the 
whole of the Collection, numbering over 
1,000.” This list runs to sixteen pages and 
contains 236 items, so that the whole of this 
working-man’s collection will require a cata- 
logue of over sixty-four pages. Now, John 
Davies is Mr. Bradley’s local genealogist de- 
scribed above. Had he been the companion 
of Borrow for as many hours as he was Mr. 
Bradley’s for weeks, John Davies would have 
been sure of a special niche in the ‘ Wild 
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Wales’ portrait gallery. Moreover, John 
Davies is one of the last craftsmen of a 
vanished and picturesque industry, that of 
clog-making. Probably, to a superficial eye, 
John Davies presents but a prosaic and 
homely figure ; but had Miss Braddon known 
him as Mr. Bradley does, how she would have 
revelled in describing the last Welsh clog- 
maker ! 

The Anglicized spelling Llandebie, with de 
for dy, is found as early as the thirteenth 
century, when Edward [. despoiled the living 
of its revenues. The Breton Landebia, about 
a third of the way from Lamballe to Dinan, 
with its wells sacred to Eloi and David, and 
its river Arguenon, is strikingly reminiscent 
of this part of South Wales. On the other 
hand, the legend of Llynllech Owen (‘‘ the 
Lake of Owen's Slab”) is essentially the same 
as the O'Donoghue legend of Killarney (see 
Packler-Muskau’s ‘ Tour in England, Ireland, 
and France, i. pp. 291-3, Eng. ed., 1832) ; 
while the Lady of the Van Lake, less than a 
dozen miles away, is identical with Mora of 
Lough Mora, in the Comeragh Mountains, 
co. Waterford. (See Dub. Univ. Mag., Novem- 
ber, 1849, p. 537.) J. P. Owen. 





Pintory. (See 2"" §, iii. 346, 396 ; vi. 245, 
278, 300, 339, 403 ; xii. 109, 157; 4! S. i. 536, 
576, 617 ; iv. 116, 168, 187; v. 200; 5°. iii. 
266, 354, 454; iv. 36; 7 S. iv. 9, 115.*)— 
Much has been written as to the survival of 
the pillory:+ it may be worth while to say 


something as to early instances of its use| 


in England. The first dated reference that 

have happened to find is in J. K. Hedge’s 
‘History of Wallingford’ (1881, i. 340). In 
a ‘loll of Rents’ for 1231 is an item of ex- 
penditure: ‘For repairing the pillory and 
trebuchet, 164d.” 

Before this we have an unattested (and 
therefore undatable) charter of Henry II. to 
Milton Abbey, Dorset, whereby the king 
granted that the monks should hold their 
lands ‘‘cum sac et soc, et tol et them, et in- 
fangenthef, et wayf et assisa panis et cervisie, 
cum furcis, pilloriis et cum omnibus aliis 
pertinentiis ” (* Monast.,’ 1819, ii. 351), 

English legal antiquaries of the seventeenth 
century, and their successors and copyists, 
have persisted in identifying the pillory 
with the Old English halsfang. Reinhold 
Schmid in his ‘Gesetze der Angelsachsen ’ 
(see the glossary) seems to have disposed of 





* See also ‘Finger Pillories,’ It S. iy. 315, 395, 


458; Sth S. viii, 66, 133. 
T See stat. 7 Will. IV. and 1 Vict. ec. 23, An Act 
to abolish the Punishment of the Pillory. 


this contention. At any rate, evidence is still 
lacking of the pillory being used in England 
before the Conquest. 

On the inquisition taken 20 Jan., 1275, for 
the wapentake of Bassetlaw, Notts (‘Rotuli 
Hundredorum,’ 1818, ii. 302 b), the jury 
found :— 

“Quod Prior de Blida [Blyth] habet furcas, 
tumberellum, pillory, infangenthef, assisam panis 
et cervisie de dono Rogeri de Boylly, qui venit 
in Angliam cum Willelmo le Bastard a tempore 
statim post conyuestum.” 

Roger’s charter (dated 1088) is printed in 
Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon’ (1823), iv. 623 ; the 
pertinent words are :— 

* Dedi preedictis monachis omnes dignitates quas 
habebam in eadem villa, scilicet soc et sac, tol et 
them, et infangethefe, ferrum et fossum, et furcas, 
cum aliis libertatibus, ut tunc temporis tenebam 
de rege.”’ 

The “other liberties” which “I then held of 
the king” necessarily involved the power of 
| punishing trespassers in the appropriate 

forms. In 1329 the abbot of Crowland was 
| summoned before Geoffrey le Scrope and his 
| fellows to answer the king on a plea of quo 
| waranto with regard to the market and juris- 
| dictions which he exercised in his manor of 
Wellingborough, Northamptonshire. Part of 
| his reply (‘Placita de Quo Waranto,’ 1818, 
| 518b) may be translated, as it doubtless ex- 
_ presses the old distinction between the pillory 
| and the tumbrel :— 
| “The abbot says that he has view of frank 
| pledge in his manor......to which view pertains the 
keeping of the assise of bread and ale. And since 
the aforesaid tumbrel and pillory were provided 
(‘nventa) for this end, that transgressors of the 
aforesaid assise be corporally punished, to wit, 
by the aforesaid tumbrel for breach of the assise of 
ale, and by the aforesaid pillory for non-observance 
of the assise of bread. And it is by that warrant 
that he claims the aforesaid judiciary instruments 
(judicialia), for the legal punishment of such trans- 
gressors according to the law and custom of the 
realm of England.” 

[ am sure Dr. Murray will be glad to hear 
of earlier instances of the word, and that 
he will also be glad to know when this com- 
mon law punishment finally came to an end 
in the conservative United States. In 
‘N. & Q.’ for 10 July, 1875 (5 S. iv. 36), is a 
note in which Gaston DE BERNEVAL, 
writing from Philadelphia, says :— 

“There is one State in America which still 
retains the pillory, the whipping-post, imprison- 
ment for debt, and perhaps the ducking-stool...... 
The State of Delaware...... is the one alluded to. 
Any one who wishes to see the whipping-post in 
active use can have that privilege accorded to him 
by the high sheriff of any one of the three counties 
comprising [sic] the Diamond State.” 














Possibly some one familiar with the facts 
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can give Dr. Murray the date and exact from Chére Reine, supposed to be the dear 


words of the statute (if any) that disestab- 
lished the pillory and the ducking-stool. 
Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
Oxford. 


Cuartine Cross: Bayswater. —In_ the 
review of Mr. Holden MacMichael’s excellent 
‘Story of Charing Cross and its Immediate 
Neighbourhood’ which appeared ante, p. 97, 
isis noted that ‘‘ Mr. MacMichael dismisses 
the derivation [of Charing Cross] from chére 
with Prof. Skeat’s comment that it is 
‘too funny to be pernicious.’” At 8S. vi. 
204 Prov. SKEAT quotes this derivation from 
Hampson’s ‘Medii -Evi Kalendaria,’ 1841, 
and adds: ‘‘I believe this delicious piece 
of humbug is still admired.” Quite so, for 
at a public dinner which I attended a few 
months ago a popular member of Parliament, 
in proposing the health of Queen Alexandra, 
compared Her Majesty with her predecessor 
Queen Eleanor of Castile, with regard to the 
position which they both held in the hearts 
of their people, and observed, with Hibernian 
exuberance: ‘‘Not a cabman passes the 
statue of King Charles but he recalls the 
chere reine after whom Charing Cross was 
named.” It is obvious, therefore, that, in the 
interests of after-dinner oratory, it will not 
do to extinguish this attractive legend. Its 
first appearance dates, I believe, from a 
paper in 7'he Gentleman's Magazine for 1814, 
part i. p. il, in which a suggestion is made, 
‘tin reference to the fond epithets usually 
applied to the first Edward’s beloved Queen, 
and to the then prevalency of the French 
language,” that “the conjectural reading 
“Chere Reyne’” should be substituted for 
““ Charing Cross.” 

For another widespread error ‘N. & Q.,’ I 
fancy, is responsible. This is the statement 
that Bayswater, which was formerly known 
as ‘‘Bayard's Watering,” is a corruption of 
‘*Baynard’s Watering.” This notion seems 
to have originated with an esteemed corre- 
spondent, ES. (the late Edward Smirke, 
F.S.A.), in a paper contributed by him to 
1° §. i. 162. It is true that in the Middlesex 
Domesday we find that a certain “ Baini- 
ardus” held three hides of the Abbot of 
Westminster, “in villa ubi sedet vecclesia 
Sancti Petri.” but there is not a scrap of 
evidence to show that this land was situated 
in or near the modern Bayswater, or that 
the Domesday tenant was in any way 
connected with that locality. 

W. F. Prrpeaux. 


relive 


CHARING AND CHArtinc Cross.—I suppose 
that the favourite “derivation” of Charing 


queen of Edward I., goes near to being the 
silliest on record. It is seventeen years since 
it was pointed out that ‘* La Charring” was 
mentioned in 1252-3, when Eleanor ‘* was a 
little girl of nine years old”; see 7S. viii. 
507. But the strange thing is that every one 


/ seems to have overlooked the fact that there is 





another Charing, in Kent, to the north-west 
of Ashford. Now Charing in Kent is men- 
tioned in an A.-S. charter of 799, in which 
King ‘“Cenulph” restored some land at 
Charing to Christ Church, Canterbury. Of 
course, the spelling Cenulph, in place of 
Coenwulf, is enough to show that the copy 
of the charter is late; but it may well be a 
copy of a genuine charter of the eighth cen- 
tury. The lands restored are described as 
“Cerringges, Selebertes ceart, Briningland, 
et Burnan”’ (Birch, ‘Cart. Saxon.,’ 1. 411). 
Hence both the Charings were alike named 
from the Cerringas or Ceorringas, the name 
of a tribe or family, lit. “the Ceorrings,” or 
“sons of Ceorra”’ Ceorra is a known per- 
sonal name (see Birch, ‘Cart. Saxon,’ 1. 423). 
Water W. SKEAT. 

3urton’s ‘ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY.’ 
(See 9 S. xi. 181, 222, 263, 322, 441; xii. 2, 
62, 162, 301, 362, 442 ; 10 §. i. 42, 163, 203, 
282 ; ii. 124, 223, 442; iii. 203; iv. 25, 523.)— 
Absence on the Continent having prevented 
me from returning the proof of the last in- 
stalment, I should be glad if I could now 
supply an addition which I had intended to 
make. 

P. 17, n. 9; 5, n.u. Add further John Lyly, 
‘Euphves. The Anatomy of Wyt’ (1579) ; 
Philip Stubbes, ‘The Anatomie of Abuses’ 
(1583) ; Robert Greene, ‘ Arbasto, the Anato- 
mie of Fortune’ (1584) ; ‘Thomas Nash, ‘The 
Anatomie of Absurditie ’ (1589) ; and Robert 
Greene, ‘The Anatomie of Lovers Flatteries ’ 
(at the end of Part II. of ‘ Mamillia,’ entered 
in the Stationers’ Register 1583, earliest 
known edition 1593). It is a curious coinci- 
dence that Greene’s ‘Arbasto’ has on its 
title-page “ wherein also Gentlemen may stinde 
pleasaunte conceytes to purge Melancholy,” 
and bears the motto ‘Omne tulit punctum 
qui miscuit utile dulci.” 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 


SARDINIAN Cape, Lincoiy’s INN FIeps. 
—A good deal of interest centres at present 
in this ancient edifice, which is marked for 
effacement at the hands of that omnivorous 
body the London County Council. Out- 
wardly it is unattractive enough to the 
ordinary beholder, with its bare, dull walls. 
But for those of the Roman Catholic faith, 
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and others by whom it is reverenced as some- 
thing more than a familiar landmark, the 
chapel teems with historic associations, as 
set forth in a little volume published last 
year by Messrs. R. & T. Washbourne, of 
Paternoster Row, entitled ‘The History of 
the Sardinian Chapel.’ This is written with 
much feeling by Miss Johanna H. Harting, 
and edited by the Rev. John Dunford, rector. 
Therein are appropriately chronicled the 
many events and vicissitudes connected with 
a building whose records go back as far as 
the latter portion of Charles I.’s reign. 
Notable amongst these were the marriage of 
Frances (better known as Fanny) Burney, 


the authoress of the famous ‘ Evelina,’ to | 


General D’Arblay, the French refugee, in the 
summer of 1793, and the baptism of Joseph 
Nollekens, the sculptor, concerning the dis- 





persal of whose library Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS | 


wrote recently in ‘N. & Q.’ (ante, p. 86). 
Pickaxe and shovel will soon be busy over 
this honoured place, which as I write stands 
desolate amidst much ruin and dust—another 
mournful instance of vanishing London. 
CECIL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club, W. 


Omar Kuayyam: A Parattet.—I have 
just come across an amusing parallel to the 
quatrain which FitzGerald rendered as 
follows :— 

Ah, with the Grape my fading Life provide, 

And wash my Body whence the Life has died, 

And in a Windingsheet of Vine-leaf wrapt, 

So bury me by some sweet Garden-side. 

The following modern Persian epigram was 
communicated to me orally by a native of 
Cashmere. It is a skit upon the fondness 
of his countrymen for the ‘‘cup which 
cheers” :— 

Biya Saki, ki man murdam, Kafan az barge chayam 


un, 
Ba = e chay bideh ghuslam, Ba zer e pitla lahdam 
sun. 
The correspondence with FitzGerald is so 
close that this conceit admits of being trans- 
lated in his very words :— 
Ah, with good Tea my fading Life provide, 
And wash my Body whence the Life has died, 
And in a Windingsheet of Tea-leaf wrapt, 
So bury me by some sweet Kettle’s side. 


Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


AMERICAN Emicrants.—The great interest | 


both the English and original forms of 
spelling. The time covered is 1740-61. _ 

The title-page is as follows: ‘‘A List of 
Persons that have intituled themselves to 
the Benefit of the Act (13 Geo. IIL.) for 
naturalizing such Foreign Protestants and 
others therein mentioned as are scittled or 
shall settle in any of H.M. Colonies.” 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth. 





Ouceries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Dovustrut Pronuncrations.—Is there any 
accepted standard of correctness as to the 
pronunciation of the following words? I/yth, 
which most people, I think, pronounce as mth, 


‘riming with smth, is often heard at Oxford 


and elsewhere as meith, riming with Jcthe. 
In the ‘Oxford Essays,’ 1856, Max Miller 
spelt the word mythe, which he afterwards 





abandoned for the customary orthography. 

The obsolescent words troth, and wroth, 
generally pronounced as riming with froth, 
become in the mouths of many speakers 
troath, and wroath, so as to rime with oth. 

Quite recently I heard one of our bishops, 
a man of considerable culture, in a sermon 
speak of ‘‘the S/of’ of Despond,” making 
slough rime with cough. This, I should think, 
was an individual eccentricity. 

A. SMYTHE PALMER. 
S. Woodford. 


YicHarD Kirpy, ArcuiTect. — Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ put me in the way of 
discovering the whereabouts of the drawings 
(if any are in existence) executed by Richard 
Kirby? He was architect to Sir Thomas 
Smith, of Hill Hall, Essex, in the sixteenth 
century. De Moro. 

Hill Hall, Theydon Mount, Essex. 


Larce-Parper Maroins.—Is there any 
technical reason for the narrowness of back 
margin so unfortunately common in large- 
paper books? An instance may be seen in 
the otherwise admirable large: paper issue of 
the ‘Letters of Horace Walpole,’ recently 


taken in American genealogy causes me to| completed at the Clarendon Press. In this 


think it may beas well to record in *N. & Q” 
that I have discovered a list of foreign 
settlers in the colonies. 


To those tracing | eighths ; 


case the upper margin is three-fourths of an 
inch wide ; the lower, two inches and three- 
the outer, an inch and _ three- 


their pedigrees and being of alien extraction | eighths; and the unhappy inner or back 
it will be of some value, as in many instances | margin, where width would be most accept- 
it gives the country of origin, religion, and | able, only five-eighths of an inch, than which 
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it cannot be much less even in the small- 
paper issue. KR. MarsuaM-TownsuENpD. 


Mibiar or Earnock.— Alexander Millar, 
of Earnock, married, 15 July, 1715, a 
daughter of Sir James Colquhoun, of Luss 
(vide Burke). I shall be very glad if any 
reader can oblige me with information re- 
garding Millars of Earnock about the year 
1700. (Col.) F. W. Granam. 

Avonturn, Rugby Road, Worthing. 


ENG usu Sretiinc : Enoritsa Cuttrure — 
Does there exist a_ scientific history of 
English spelling in the form of a mono- 
graph ? 

Which is the best comprehensive history 
of English culture? G. Kruecer. 

Berlin. 


Gitpert Famiry.—I am very desirous of 
learning where I can find the lineage of 
Edward Gilbert, Esq.. of Paul’s Walden, 
Herts, whose daughter Mary married George 
Bowes, Esq., of Streatlam Castle and 
Gibside, M.P., who died in 1760, leaving by 
her an only daughter Mary Eleanor, who 
married, as her first husband, John, ninth 
Earl of Strathmore. Whom did Edward 
Gilbert marry ? 

Edward Gilbert had two brothers. What 
were their Christian names? whom did they 
marry ? and what were the names of their 
children? Each brother Jeft a son and a 
daughter. The daughter of one married a 
Thomas Reeve, that of the other a Stacy Till. 

Francis H. Revron. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


Hasituat Crimryats.—Could you kindly 
inform me in what Government return [ 
could find the number, per latest estimate, 
of habitual criminals in the United King- 
dom, or in England and Wales ? ELAND. 


EnGuisu EXxILres In France AND HOLLAND. 
—Can any one tell me what bocks throw 
light on the lives abroad of the English exiles 
who went to France and Holland in the 
seventeenth century? W. H. R. Currier. 

Oaklands, Florence Road, Boscombe. 


PoEM IN ONE SENTENCE.—A note by Thomas 
Hood (the elder) in vol. vii. p. 188 of his com- 
plete works is to the effect that Collins’s 
‘Ode to Evening,’ one of the most beautiful 
poems in the English language, is but one 
sentence ; there is no full stop till the end. 
I have referred to an edition of Collins’s 
poetical works published by Messrs. Bell & 
Sons, and there find that the poem of thirteen 
stanzas is divided into no fewer than five 








sentences. Is Hood wrong? or is there 
another edition answering the condition ? 
Epwarp Latuam., 


Dr. Letsum or Letrsom.—There was a 
doctor living in the last century, of the name 
of Letsum, on whose name some amusing 
lines were written, and I believe they have 
been published in ‘N. & Q.’ Can any one 
kindly indicate the reference? <A. C. T. 


Gotpsporoucu Famity.—An_ illustrated 
history of this family appears to have been in 
progress in 1887. I shall be glad to know 
whether the work was completed, and also to 
receive any information respecting the 
Hertfordshire branch of the family. 

H. P. Potiarp. 

Bengeo, Hertford. 


Astrotocy IN Iraty.—I shall be glad to 
receive any information as to books in 
English, French, or Italian on astrology in 
Italy in the fifteenth century. 

i Epwarp Hurroy. 

32, Ashworth Mansions, Maida Vale, W. 


ARCHER or UmbBrersLADE.— Perhaps some of 
your readers may be able to give me informa- 
tion about Thomas Archer, first Baron Archer 
of Umberslade, Warwick. He was born 1695 ; 
elected Member for Warwick 1735, and for 
Bramber, Sussex, 4 May, 1741 ; and raised to 
the peerage as Baron Archer of Umberslade, 
14 July, 1747. 

For what services was he made a peer? 
There are a number of letters between him 
and the Duke of Newcastle from 1741 to 
1767 in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 
32698, folio 361, to 32735, folio 64), but they 
do not elucidate the question. He died 
17 October 1768.. His brother Henry Archer 
was M.P. for Warwick for over thirty years— 
from 1735 to 1768. 

I should be very grateful for any informa- 
tion on this subject. 

LAUNCELOT ARCHER. 

83, Vincent Square, Westminster. 


“ VenpiumM.”— What is this? The word 
occurs in ‘Anglo-Indian Cookery at Home’ 
(London, 1895), in the receipts for Madras 
curry paste and powder. It is not in 
* Hobson-Jobson.’ R—n. 


“Trump” As A Carp Term. —In Lodge’s 
‘ Rosaly nde’ (1590) is the following :— 

And though thou hast more cards in thy bunch, 

I have as many trumps in my hands as thyself. 
Is this the first mention of ‘‘trump” as a 
card term ? CLIFTON ROBBINS. 

24, Villa Road, Brixton. 
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** BARBIAN,” SPANISH Worp.—Can Don F. 
DE UHAGON or any other reader inform me 
as to the history of this Spanish slang term ? 
I have a vivid recollection that when I was 
in Madrid, in 1888, it was used by every one, 
on every occasion, always in a complimen- 
tary sense. My conclusion is that it had 
then just come into vogue. Am I right as to 
this? Is its origin known ? 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Rosert AwsE was in the fifth form at 
Westminster School in 1728. Can any corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q’ give me information 
concerning his parentage and career ? 

G. F. &. B. 

Lewis Dacrer was educated at West- 
minster School in the third decade of the 
eighteenth century. I should be glad to 
obtain particulars of his parentage and 
career. G. F. R. B. 


CiarLes Arnott became a King’s Scholar 
of Westminster School in 1745. Any further 
information concerning him would oblige. 

G. F. RB. B. 

Lorp Rowroy.— How did Lord Rowton 
pronounce his name ? G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


Sy pronounced the first syllable to rime with 
now, 


Guost Story 1x Dickens.—I shall be glad 
if any reader will give me the name of 
Dickens’s story in which the ghost is asked 
why he frequents such dismal places: to 
which he replies that he will mention it to 
the other ladies and gentlemen. 

KR. Lucas, 


“ Pocrom.” — What is a “pogrom”? and 
what is the derivation of the word? It 
appears to mean a riot or attack by a mob. 
The following quotation illustrates its use :— 

‘The ‘Pogroms’ in Bessarabia.—We have re- 
ceived the following letters, dated December 3rd 
and 9th, the first from Ismail and the second from 
Bucharest :—‘ The ‘‘ pogrom” of Ismail, organised 
under the very eyes of the police and with the co- 
Operation and assistance of the latter, has brought 
about the complete ruin of three hundred families.’” 
— The Russian Correspondence issued by Sympa- 
thisers with the Russian Struggle for Freedom.’ 
15, Essex Street, W.C., 23 Dec., 1905. 

Ropert PIERPOINT. 


Joun Latron.—In ‘ Musgrave’s Obituary’ 
(Harleian Society’s Publications) Latton is 
stated to have died at his residence, Burwood 
House, Surrey, 15 Nov., 1727, and is de- 
scribed as “favourite of King Wm. III.” 
A note I have relating to the Johnson family 


Colonel 33rd Regiment, of Burhill, Surrey, 
married Roberta, daughter of John Latton, 
dsq.. of Esher Place, Surrey, but /ate of Bur- 
wood, Walton-on-Thames, who died 8 Feb., 
1729, et. 29. Had John Latton disposed of 
the Burwood estate before his death, or not ? 
In what way was he favoured by King 
William III? E Ke 


Jervis Famity oF Birmincuam.—I shall 
be extremely grateful if any of your 
readers can give me information about the 
ancestors of Charles Jervis, son of David 
Jervis (or Jarvis), baptized at 8. Mar- 


tin’s, Birmingham, 30 Sept., 1749. This 
Charles Jervis is described in the Ad- 


mission Book of Trinity College, Oxford, as 
‘‘of S. Martin’s, Birmingham, gentleman.” 
He married at same church, on 1 July, 1771, 
Sukey Heycocke, and had by her two sons : 
(1) John Heycocke Jervis, born 1774 ; and (2 
Charles Jervis, born 1782 (M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Oxon.), rector of Cheltenham and rector of 
Luddenham, Kent, and private chaplain to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. John 
married Eliza Voules, and had issue four 
daughters, only one of whom married. 
Charles married Maria Grape, heiress of 
Richard Grape, of New Windsor, Berks 
(arms, Vert, a talbot passant in base, and in 
chief 2 pheons or; crest, a stag erminois, 
collared gules, grazing on a mount vert), and 
had issue two daughters, one of whom 
married. About eight of these Jervises are 
buried in Moseley Church, near Birmingham, 
On the tomb are the following arms: Sable, 
a chevron ermine between three martlets or ; 
crest, a martlet argent. Who was Daniel 
Jervis?) The family was possessed of con- 
siderable wealth and large quantities of 
valuable plate. H. V. Jervis-REaD. 
The College, Winchester. 


‘Tue Kine’s Seat,” sy E. 8. G. 8. —I 
find a printed sheet of eight verses under 
this title, arranged with an ornamental 
border, amongst my papers, signed with the 
initials and address ‘E. 8S. G. 5. Furze 
Cottage, Ipswich, December 1872.” The first 
verse is as follows :— 
Glowing autumn sunrise 
Shining over all, 
Fen as in the spring time 
Smiling on the fall, 
On the still green branches 
And the leafless stems, 
Casting in the lakelet 
Many-tinted gems. 
Will any reader kindly inform me whose 
name the initials represent ? 
HvusBert SMITR. 





states that Lieut. - General John Johnson, 


Brooklynne, Leamington Spa. 
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Beplics, 
PORTMAN FAMILY. | 


(10 §. v. 48.) | 


I wAve been interested in the Portman 
family, but before reading the query of K. T. 
had not met with any suggested derivation 
of the name, nor evidence of early history | 
beyond that advanced in the 1623 Visitation | 
of Somersetshire, as printed by the Harleian 
Society in their eleventh volume, p. 126. On 
that evidence Collinson probably based his 
remark that ‘*the Portmans appear to have 
been a family of note in Somersetshire in | 
the reign of Edward I.” (‘ Hist. Somerset,’ 
1791, ili. 274). 

The Visitation first records two John Port- 
mans (1 and 2) mentioned in ‘ta deed sans 
date”; then follow Thomas (3), 4 Ed. I. (1276); 
Richard (4), 35 Ed. I. (1307); John (5), no 
date; Richard (6), 12 Ed. LI]. (1338); Wil- 
liam (7), 43 Ed. IIT. (1369); and the next, 
William (8), is the first located Portman ; he 
had lands at Taunton, and in 1406 or 1407 
made a grant to Taunton Priory. 

From this point we have the family cer- 
tainly seated in Somersetshire, and Walter 
(9) assumes a notable position in the county | 
by his marriage with the landed heiress 
Christiana Orchard. of Orchard, two miles 
south of Taunton. The heiress died in 1472 
(Ing. p.m. Christiana Portman), and her son 
John Portman (10) inherited her estates. 
(The space between the date of Walter's | 
death, 1474, and that of his father’s grant to 
the priory, 1406-7, seems of questionable 
length) John Portman (11) appears to have 
had occupation in London, probably in the 
legal profession, as he was buried in the 
Middle Temple Church, 5 June, 1521. 

Sir William Portman (12), son of John (11), 
was the most eminent individual of his family; | 
and as such he has his place in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ As a lawyer he was 
a serjeant-at-law to Henry VIII., became a 
judge in 1547, and inthe reign of Mary, 1554, 
attained the elevation of Lord Chief Justice 
of England ; integrity and independence are 
attributed to him. He died in 1557, and was 
buried with pomp in St. Dunstan’s, Fleet 
Street. Thomas Smith, in his ‘ History of 
Marylebone’ (1833). shows that Sir William 
was the founder of the Portman estate in 
that parish ; that in 1533 he obtained re- 
mainder of a lease of part of Lillestone (now 
Lisson) manor; and that in Queen Mary's 
reign about 270 acres of the same were con- 
veyed to him and his son Henry. 


'N. & ye 


ito maturity and left issue. 


Sir Henry Portman (13) succeeded to the 
property, but of him there is only the record 
of his death in 1590 ; his heir was his eldest 
son, Sir Hugh. 

Sir Hugh Portman (14) was twice Sheriff 
of Somersetshire, in 1590-1 and 1600-1. He 


| beeame possessed of two messuages at Kew, 
§ 


Surrey (Inq. p.m.), one of these being a 
mansion called the Dairy House, which had 
belonged to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
the favourite of Queen Elizabeth. As this 


| connexion of the Portmans with Kew has not 
| hitherto been recognized, I hope to make it 


the subject of a note in a future number of 
Sir Hugh was knighted by the 
queen at Kew in December, 1595. From the 
fact of his boing a second time elected as 
sheriff of his county in 1600, it appears that 
he was resident at Orchard Portman when 
he died in March, 1604, and in the church 
there doubtless he was buried, according to 
the directions of his will (at Somerset House). 


| He was unmarried, and as his legal heir was 


his brother John the will is merely a matter 
of legacies to sisters. 

Sir John Portman (15), Knight and Baronet, 
succeeded to the estates on the death of his 
brother Sir Hugh. He was knighted at 


| Whitehall 3 Feb., 1605, was Sheriff of Somer- 


setshire 1606-7, and was created first baronet 
of his family 25 Nov., 1611. He died 4 Dec., 
1612, leaving four sons, all of whom succeeded 
to the baronetey and Orchard Portman with 
the other property, but only the fourth lived 
Sir Henry (16) 
died February, 1624; Sir John (17) died, 


'aged nineteen, while a student at Oxford, 


23 Dec , 1624, and was buried in the chapel 
of Wadham College ; Sir Hugh (18) was M.P. 
for Taunton, but died in 1630 at the age of 
twenty-two. There is extant the funeral 
sermon (dated 1630) preached in Orchard 
Portman Church by Humphrey Sydenham, 
late Fellow of Wadham College ; the young 
Sir Hugh is represented as ‘‘ most hopefull 
and truly noble, the great loss and sorrow 
both of his name and country.” 

Sir William Portman (19), 5th Baronet, 
was the fourth brother. He was M.P. for 
Taunton, but as a Royalist died a prisoner 
in the Tower of London, September, 1645 
(G. E. C., ‘ Baronetage’), his age no more 
than thirty-five (? buried at Orchard). 

Sir William Portman (20}, 6th Baronet, 
was concerned in public affairs, and, acting 
with Lord Lumley, captured the unfortunate 
Duke of Monmouth after the rout of Sedge- 
moor in 1685. He, however, joined the party 
of William of Orange, and would doubtless 
have been rewarded with honours but that 
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he died prematurely at Orchard Portman, 
20 March, 1690. Having no issue, he left the 
estates to his nephew Henry Seymour 
(d. sp. 1728) for life, with remainder to his 
cousin William Berkeley, who assumed ‘the 
name and arms of Portman, now borne by 
his descendants, and whose grandson Edward 
Berkeley Portman was created Baron in 1837, 
and Viscount in 1873. Thus the elder line 
of Portman, which died out in 1€90, had 
numbered twenty chiefs, and, as there were 
brother heirs, counted sixteen generations. 

I regret to add, as result of inquiry, that 
there are no Portman tombs or memorials of 
any kind in Orchard Portman Church, and 
that the church, which was Norman. was 
more or less rebuilt some fifty years back. 
This is to be deplored, for had the reparation 
been made a generation later, no doubt the 
fate of the church would have been happier. 
The Norman porch alone remains. The 
mansion, too, has been entirely demolished, 
and besides the church porch there is left 
of the original building only a little old 
rectory. Lord Portman’s chief seat is now 
Bryanston, Dorset. W. L. Rurron. 





Str Giipert Pickertnc, oF TITCHMARSH 


{10 S. v.82).—Since reading these interesting | 


notes I have been looking up some papers 
on John Dryden which apeared in QOlla 
Podrida, a now defunct Northamptonshire 
magazine in 1888. i 
number, and were printed in the issues from 
gy November, being written by Mr. 

. . 
magazine. In tracing the descent of Dryden 
Mr. Wallis states that Erasmus Dryden 
married Mary Pickering at Pilton, Northamp- 
tonshire, on 21 October, 1630, the name being 
spelt “ Dreydon” in the register. 

“Why the young couple went to Pilton on this 
happy occasion we cannot now determine. It 
would be quite natural to suppose the wedding 
would have taken place at the bride’s father’s 
church at Aldwinkle Ail Saints. That they were, 
however, married at Pilton there is no doubt, 
as the register puts the question beyond dispute, 
the entry having been discovered by the Rev. 
Henry Ward, rector of Aldwinkle St. Peters.” 

Mr. Wallis in the following paragraph 
throws some additional light on the inserip- 
tion to the memory of Mary Pickering’s 
father, as recorded by Mr. Rupert Jones:— 

“*The eldest child of the marriage solemnized at 
Pilton was John Dryden. He was born on the 
9th August, 1631, at the house of his maternal 
grandfather, rector of Aldwinkle All Saints. Con- 


siderable doubt was at one time felt as to the real 
place of his birth, springing from the fact that a 
mistake had arisen about the period during which 
his grandfather held the living. 


Malone said that 


Wallis, one of the editors of the | 





| 


These papers are five in | 





Henry Pickering became rector in 1647. How then 
should it come about that his daughter’s eldest son 
should be born in the rectory house sixteen years 
before? Malone conjectured that he might have 
been curate of the parish. This did not help much, 
still the room in the parsonage has been shown as 
his birthplace from the first. Mr. Christie, in his 
memoir prefixed to the Globe edition of Dryden’s 
poems, explained the mystery, and the matter may 
now be held to be cleared up. Maione had relied 
upon an erroneous account of the inscription on the 
Rev. Henry Pickering’s tombstone, and this had 
caused the whole mistake. According to this 
wrong reading of an inscription all but illegible, 
Henry Pickering became rector of the parish in 
1647. The Rev. Henry Ward, rector of Aldwinkle 
St. Peters, however, discovered, and communicated 
to Mr. Christie, the fact that the date of his pre- 
sentation to the living was really 1597. The 
inscription is thus given by Mr. Christie, the 
blanks show the illegible parts :— 

‘**Heare lyeth the body of Henry Pykering, 


Rector of this church...... the space of 40ty yeares, 
who departed this life the...... day of September, 


1637, aged 75. 

‘Mr. Christie adds: ‘In this epitaph as pre- 
viously printed ten was. substituted for ‘40ty,’ 
1657 for 1637, and 74 for 75 Mr. Ward tells me— 
‘The inscription is only legible when the sun is 
shining ata particular time of the day, but is then 
tolerably clear.’” 

In The Gentleman's Magazine for August, 
1822, appeared some ‘ Notices of the Dryden 
Family.” The following paragraph and note 
occur therein :— 

“Erasmus Dryden, Esq., so named from the 
great Erasmus, with whom he cultivated an 
acquaintance, was made a Baronet by James I. 
His eldest son Sir John distinguished himself in a 
civil capacity, during the Civil Wars; his third 
settled at Tichmarsh, and had two children, one of 
which was John Dryden, the great Poet, about 
whom Dr. Johnson has made many mistakes, 
particularly concerning his patrimony, of which he 
denied the existence, and contradicted the better 
authority of Derrick, his former biographer, who 
seems to have been well informed, at least on this 
subject.” 

To this is appended the following foot- 
note :— 

‘“‘The Writer of this article is in possession of 
some curious and authentic particulars, never yet 
published, concerning the birth, situation and 
opinions of the Poet, which he intends soon to lay 
before the public.” 

I should like to ask whether the name of 
“the writer” is known, and if his promise 
was ever fulfilled. Joun T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


MunicrpaL SworD-BEARER (10 §. v. 90).— 
In the late Dr. Oliver’s ‘ History of the City 
of Exeter’ (1861) occurs the following :— 

“When King Edward IV. visited Exeter, 
14th April, 1461, he presented his sword to the 
city. This sword, covered with black crape, was 
subsequently borne before the Mayor in the _pro- 
cession on the 30th of January following. King 
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Henry VII. on his visit here 7th Oct., 1497 (the | sword was to be carried during state visits 


king was at Taunton on the 4th, arrived at Tiverton 
on the 6th, and at Exeter on the 7th, where he 
remained till Nov. 3rd, when he went to Ottery 
S. Mary)—he gave his sword also, with a cap of 


maintenance, for the vigorous resistance the citi- 
zens made to Perkin Warbeck’s army. A new 


scabbard was provided for Henry VIL.’s sword in 
1634. Izacke (a well-credited authority) seems to 
intimate that a new cap of maintenance was also 
made at the same time; but, asa matter of fact 

the former was merely covered with new em- 
broidered velvet. The Act Book (May 13, 1624) 
contains an erder to provide a new hat for the 
sword-bearer, either at London or elsewhere, of a 
comely fashion, as it was then used in London or 
Bristow.* On July 6, 1843, Sir Samuel Meyrick 
saw these swords, in company with other authori- 
ties, and expresses his opinion they were the only 
swords of our early English kings in existence. The 
present mounting of Edward LV.’s was made in the 
time of King Charles IL., when the sword was put 
in mourning, to be carried on the anniversary of his 
royal father’s martyrdom, The other was altered 
in King James I.’s reign, as is evident from one of 
his gold coins appearing on the pommel. 

The list of Sword-bearers is as follows :— 

1498. Francis Gilbert. 
1509. William Downe. 
1510. William Somaster. 
1536. William Beamont. 
1546. Richard Prous. 
1553. John May. 
1567. Richard Bartlett. 
1586. Lobert Harrison. 
1592. Robert Northecot. 
1611. Thomas Toker, 
1612. John Clarke. 
1613. Leonard Cranebury. 
1618. William Byrdall. 
1641. Robert Bletchinden. 
1646. John Cogan. 
1666. Thomas Willinge. 
1685. Richard Rous. 
1687. Joseph Bradshaw. 
1688. Richard Rous. 
1703. Isreal Stafford. 
1710. Philip Westcott. 

. Matthew Pear. 

). Simon Gandy. 

772. William Marler. 

}. James Grant. 

Richard Strong. 
1830. Hugh Cumming. 

Mr. Cumming ceased to perform the duties of 
the office on being appointed Superintendent of the 
Police (25 May, 1836). No person was made 
Sword-bearer in his place, but the Sword has since 
been borne before the Mayor on all civic occasions, 
and the cap of maintenance worn by the Senior 
Sergeant of Mace.” 


Oliver records that there was much alter- 
cation in days gone by, between the Dean 
and Chapter and the Mayor, as to how the 





_ "I know of no place of this name: probably it 
is a misprint for Bristol. [Bristow is an old spell- 
ing. See the paper by Mr. W. H. Stevenson on Old- 
French influence on English local names, Atheneum, 
17 Feb, p. 203. ] 








to the Cathedral. 
1708, it was agreed 
“that if divine service should have commenced 
before the arrival of the Mayor, then the royal 
sword was to be dropped at the entrance to the 
choir, and the cap of maintenance be taken off; 
but otherwise the sword was to be carried erect, 
and the cap of maintenance be worn before the 
Mayor on entering into, and coming out of the 
choir, as had been in times past; and that con- 
venient places be appointed and made for placing 
the sword and cap of maintenance before the 
Mayor and his successors, or near their right side, 
during divine service.” 

The present sword- bearer is Senior Sergeant 
John Salter, who succeeded to the post on 
the resignation of his predecessor last year. 
The cap of maintenance was always worn by 
the sword-bearer himself until about fifteen 
years ago. Since then it has been the custom 
for one of the sergeants of mace to carry it 
upon a velvet cushion. The order of pro- 
cession is as follows: A posse of constables ; 
the sword-bearer ; four sergeants of mace, 
wearing their ancient silver collars, and 
shouldering the handsome silver-gilt maces 
of George II.’s time ; the cap of maintenance, 
carried by a sergeant of mace, the Mayor 
immediately behind him, followed by his 
Deputy Mayor, the Sheriff, Town Clerk, City 
Marshal, aldermen, councillors, and other 
civic officials. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

King Richard II. presented a sword of 
state to the City of Chester in September, 
1394, when on his way to Ireland ; and also 
on 6 April, 1506, King Henry VIL. authorized 
the Mayor and citizens of Chester to have 
the sword he had presented to them carried 
in all processions with the point upright, &c. 

Geo. W. HaswELt. 


At length, on 16 July, 


Chester. 


Tue Watertoo Campaicn (10% §. v. 107). 
—The writer of the letter, Major Talbot 
Ashley Pattison Cox, has long been dead, but 
his widow and several daughters are alive. 
Major Cox married in 1864 Miss Agnes Bla- 
grave, daughter of John Blagrave, Esq., of 
Calcot Park, near Reading, the head of a 
very old Berks family, now represented by a 
brother of Mrs. Ashley Cox. 

CONSTANCE 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 

‘“Smirn” in Latin (10% 8. iv. 409, 457 ; 
y. 13, 73). —A Huguenot emigrant family 
named Lefevre took the name of Smith on 
settling as merchants in London. _Two 


RUSSELL. 


members of this family entered the service of 
the Hon. East India Company about 1750, 
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namely, Charles Smith, who became a 
member of Council at Fort St. George, and 
Culling Smith, who was on the Bengal 
establishment. They were the sons of 
Thomas Smith and Culling Home, the sister 
of John Home, Governor of Bombay. 
Culling Smith was created a baronet in 1802 
(See ‘Indian Monumental Inscriptions,’ 
vol. iii., by J. J. Cotton.) 
Frank Penny. 
It is interesting to note that since the 
question was first raised in ‘N. & Q. the 
family of “Smith in Latin” has been occupy- 
ing a good deal of attention on the part of 
the public. One Faber has been made a 
peer, and another has won a seat in the 
House of Commons. 
RUDOLPH DE Corpova. 


> is used in the title of a Latin 


“Smithus’ 


book published Lond. 1691, as follows: 
“V. Cl. Gulielmi Camdeni, et Illustrium 
Virorum ad G. Camdenum Epistole...... 
Preemittitur G. Camdeni Vita, Scriptore 


yr 


Thoma Switho.’ . R. Hotvanp. 


Conet oN Peace AND War (10% §. v. 28, 
57, 95).—In addition to the passages referred 
to by Mr. Turner Room and Mr. Watne- 
wricut, Cicero has the following allusions to 
civil war :— 

“Equidem pacem hortari non desino; qu vel 
injusta utilior est, quam justissimum bellum.”— 
*Kpist ad Att.,’ vii. 14. 

‘*Mihi enim omnis pax cum civibus bello civili 
utilior videbatur.”—* Philip.,’ ii. 15 (37). 

Ramage, in his ‘ Beautiful Thoughts from 
Latin Authors,’ third edit., 1877, p. 690, thus 
illustrates “ Miseram pacem vel bello bene 
mutari. Even war is preferable toa wretched 





1870, Sir Charles Russell applied to the Duke 
of Wellington for a subscription, as he had 
land in the parish. His answer was: “ Dear 
Sir Charles, I too am restoring a church, and 
if we both agree to give the same amount, 
no money need pass between us. Yours, 
Wellington.” ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


JosEpH No.LLeKeNs’s Liprary (10 §. v. 
86). — Thanks to the foresight of past 
librarians, Evans’s original sale catalogues. 
are in the British Museum Library. 

RaLeH THOMAS. 


“Tig Two Frienps,” Princes STREET, 
Lonpon, 1794 (10% §. v. 90).— Probably this. 
was a tobacconist’s sign, since two men are 
sometimes represented on old tobacco- papers 
smoking the pipe of (peace and) friendship— 
sentiments especially associated, after the 
manner of the Indians, with the burning of 
the fragrant weed. It may be noted, more- 
over, that the date, 1794, was long after the 
general abolition of signs, which were re- 


| tained, however, especially by tobacconists 
‘and tavern-keepers. But there were so many 


Princes Streets in London at the time in 
question that some further data would cer- 
tainly be necessary to trace this particular 
instance. Nine years later there were at 


‘least eight Prince’s Streets in London (‘ Pic- 


ture of London,’ 1803). 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaert. 


‘Tue Errcure’s ALMANACK’ (108. v. 4, 


/116).—I agree with Mr. ScHLorsser that it 
‘is improbable that Benson Earle Hill edited 


| lication. 


and dishonourable peace” (Tacitus, ‘Ann.,’ | 


ili. 44) :— 

‘* Franklin (Letter to Quincy, Sept. 11, 1773) says: 
‘There never was a good war ora bad peace.’ And 
8. Butler (‘Speeches in the Rump Parliament’) 
says: ‘It hath been said that an unjust peace is 
to be preferred before a just war.’ ” 

‘A New Dictionary of Quotations from 
the Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages,’ 
seventh edit., 1868, p. 220, says that “ Ini- 
quissimam pacem justissimo bello antefero” 
was a favourite maxim of Charles James Fox. 
Presumably he applied it to foreign wars. 

Ropert Prerpornt. 


With great shame, and many apologies to 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ I must confess that 
my reply at the last referenca is quite wrong, 
and that of Mr. Turner Room is right. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Lacontc Letrers (10% §. v. 108).—When 
the church of Swallowfield was restored in 





the first issue of this rather interesting pub- 

In my copy the words ‘‘ By R. 
tylance” are written in pencil on the title- 

page. G. E. WEARE. 
Weston-super- Mare. 


Is the James White, of whom Mr. ScuuoEs- 
SER knows nothing, the same bearer of the 
name who has been immortalized by Charles 
Lamb? I write without books of reference 
at hand. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas, I imagine, if any one,. 
would know whether Lamb’s Jem White was 
connected with ‘The Epicure’s Almanack.’ 
A priori it would seem a most appropriate 
performance for him. Epwarp Bens y. 


‘* MaARMOR” AND THE SEA IN LaTIN Poets. 
(10 §. v. 106).—I expressed no approval of 
the “suggestion” which I brought forward 
asa reflection under another heading. I was, 
of course, acquainted with the Greek words 
mentioned by Pror. LEEPER. It has been 


pointed out that there may be some San- 
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skritic words in the language of the natives of 
Maoriland. In that language the moon is 
called marama, and the word “calm,” in 
speaking of the sea, is marino. The sea, when 
calm, does, like the moon, shine oft with smiles 
from the sun. It may be that these words 


came from the Malayan peninsula, skipping | 


across the waves, before Virgil read the 
* Iliad.’ E 8S. Dopason. 


Major RicHarDd CroMWELL, 1648 (10% 8. 
v. 69, 113).--In Noble’s * Memoirs of the 


Cromwell Family,’ p. 202, we find the follow: | 


ing concerning the baptism of Richard Crom- 


well, son of the Protector: “Probably Ais | 
uncle Richard Cromwell, Esq., was one of the | 


sponsors and gave him his Christian name.” 
ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


‘“*Brown Bess” AS APPLIED TO A MUSKET 
(10 §. v. 21, 91).—Perhaps in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth the Ordnance muskets were 
familiarly called “ Bess’s muskets.” If so, 
Brown’s improved pattern would be called 
“ Brown's Besses.” M. N. G. 


Marptow (10 S. iv. 50S). — Would not this 
name be the Anglo-Saxon m’d, meadow, and 
hle'w, a small hill or a tract of gently rising 
ground— a “low”? 

J. Honpen MacMIcHaet. 


OreN-arr Pucpits (10 §. iv. 430; v. 55, 
96).—The fine Lector’s pulpit in the refec- 
tory at Chester Cathedral was simply alluded 
to (ante, p. 55) as occupying much the same 
relative position to its surroundings as the 
oft-called, but wrongly termed open -air 
pulpit at Shrewsbury Abbey originally did 
to its own refectory, prior to the latter’s de- 
struction. Mr. G. W. Haswetn has well 
taken exception to the remark that at 
Chester the pulpit is approached from the 
cloisters, although it has, at times, been re- 
presented as so doing. For instance, a 
cutting from Church Dells before me says :— 

“The Early English pulpit illustrated on this 
page is in the refectory at Chester, which is part of 
the Cathedral building, and is entered from the 
cloisters.” 

But L allow that the more accurate descrip- 
tion is that it is approached by an arcaded 
passage, one side of which opens out, by a 
series of bays, into the refectory itself—these 
unitedly forming an exceptionally beautiful 
example of thirteenth - century arcading. 
With reference to the exterior stone pulpit 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, he O.rford 
University Gazette of 24 June, 1905, records that 
upon St. John Baptist Day last a sermon, ac- 


cording te ancient custom, was preached from 


{ 

it by the Rev. A. Ogle, of Magdalen College. 
| Formerly, on such occasions, the ground 
| immediately below was strewn with rushes 
j and grass, and the adjacent walls of the 
| building decorated with green boughs, in com- 
memoration of the preaching of the Baptist 
in the wilderness. I happen to possess an 
old print in which these additions are clearly 
shown. 

Parker in his ‘Glossary’ (third ed., 18-40) 
says :— 

“In the Fabric Rolls of Exeter Cathedral, in 
1324-5, occurs a charge of 2,000 tiles ‘pro la Pul- 
pytte.” which was a distinct building on the north 
side of the church, where lectures and sermons 
were occasionally delivered.” 


| 


Harry HeEms. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


| Vamenorn (108. v. 119).—Some notes on 
vamp horns were given by Peter Lombard in 

The Church Times in 1898. In the issue of 
/25 February he reproduced a communication 
on the subject received from the Rev. Horace 
Atkins, rector of Harrington, Northampton- 
shire. Thence I extract the following inte- 
resting particulars :— 

“Tn connexion with vamping in music we find 
the vamping horns formerly used to magnify the 
voice of the leader of a choir and set the tunes of 
| the hymns. Very few of these ‘ vamps’ are known 

to exist. There are specimens in the parish 
church of Willoughton, in Lincolnshire; in that of 
Harrington, in Northamptonshire; and a very per- 
fect one in Braybrooke Church, in the same county. 
The last of these was in use less than sixty years 
ago, and is still in good condition. It magnities the 
voice, we may say, very considerably, giving three 
or four times the sound of the natural voice, and 
would form a powerful addition to a weak choir. 
In the early part of this century the sexton used to 
go round Braybrooke on Sundays with the ‘ vamp’ 
to summon the congregation to the church 
services, 

‘*The following are the dimensions of the three 
‘vamps’ in inches :— 


Bray- Harring- Willough- 

brooke. ton. ton. 
Height... ra: i aera, | 72 
Dianieter of bell... 25 ts 13 aie 16 
Mouthpiece ss SOR OO sve MOSH ssc: aE KS 
Separate parts ... 39 ose 35 ee 334 
Beginning at .. 37 a: a. 
The mouth «. Mone ... none .. ls 


They are trumpet-shaped, and each is composed of 
ten rings, which in the bell are themselves made 
up of small parts. The jointing of the instrument 
was probably for convenience of stowage. The 
two parts of the Braybrooke vamp are now soldered 
together, but the mouthpiece, which is not the 
original, is removable. The bell is ornameted by 
forty-three plain round bosses, beaten out of the 
metal at somewhat irregular intervals. The 
Willoughton ‘vamp’ closely resembles that at 
Harrington. The use of trumpets to increase the 
sound of the voice is said to be very ancient. 
Seven supposed to have been used for this purpose 
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are preserved in the museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, but these are all cast in one piece of 
bronze and are curved in shape.” 

In the next issue of Zhe Church Times for 
March, 1898, it was mentioned that another 
vamphorn existed at the church of Charing, 
in Kent. See also 8S. viii. 365, 477; ix. 151. 

JouHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

I do not know why this name is written as 
one word; but the vamping horn, of which 
an example still remains in Charing Church, 
Kent, is simply a big speaking trumpet. The 
vicar of Charing informs me that it was used 
in the choir, that some choirs had four of 
them, and that they were used for support- 
ing the singing. The vampers, instead of 
singing the words, kept up an accompani- 
ment of “ pom-pom,” and to some extent 
took the place now occupied by the organ. 
In a magazine cutting preserved at Charing 
the vamping horn is illustrated. 

H. SNowpen Warp. 

Hadlow, Kent. 


See J. T. F. under ‘Singing Trumpet’ in 
6 S. xii. 355; Gent. May, December, 1866 
(woodcut), 776; March, 1867, p. 338; July, 
1867, p. 81; and January, 1868, p. 80. 

Jocks Es 

WHEATSTONE (10 S. iv. 386).—On 19 June, 
1829, a patent for wind musical instruments 
was granted to Charles Wheatstone, of 436, 
Strand, musical instrument maker. This 
was Wheatstone’s first patent, and he was 
then twenty-seven years of age, but I am not 
able to fix the date when he commenced 
business in the Strand. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the date assigned by the British 
Museum authorities to the piece of music 
mentioned by Mr. Ratrpa Tuomas requires 
correction. hk. B. P. 


“Was you?” anp ‘*You was” (10% §. 
1. 509; ii. 72, 157; v. 32, 76, 114).—Horace 
Walpole, in a letter to my great-grandfather, 
the Hon. Thomas Walpole, now before me, 
says :— 

“The letter you was so good as to take the 
trouble of sending me, was of no manner of conse- 
quence as to being opened, being only from old 
Madame d’Egmont about some Staffordshire 
ware.” 

H. 8S. Vape-WaLpote. 

101, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W. 


MELCHIOR GuyYDICKENS (10 §S. iv. 469, 
537; v. 37, 93).—His sons Frederick William 
and Gustavus were both educated at West- 
minster School. They were also both 
admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 10 Feb., 1745/6. 
Frederick William, the elder, was called to 








the bar 27 June, 1753 ; while Gustavus went 
into the army and became a major-general. 
G. F. R. B. 


PEDIGREE DIFFICULTIES : MARY STAPLETON 
or Sroucutron (10 §. v. 87).—I would 
suggest that Mr. ALFRED STAPLETON make a 
search for Stoughton wills in the Principal 
Court and in the Archdeaconry and Commis- 
sary Courts of Surrey, say from 1763 to 1800. 

. F. T. Smerwoop. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, 8.E. 


ALMANAC, ¢. 1744 (10 §. iv. 486; v. 12).— 
The year nearest to 1744 in which the 22nd 
Sunday after Trinity fell on Martinmas was 
1749. In 1688 and 1760 the same was the 
case. The identification may therefore be 
effected by examining the almanacs of 1749, 
as both the earlier and later years seem ex- 
cluded by the terms of the query. Q. V. 


May Day: Two Poeticat Tracts (10 §. 
iii. 344). — The lines *May Morning at 
Magdalen College’ are by the Rev. Arthur 
Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of New York, who 
died in July, 1896. They are included in the 
later editions of his ‘ Christian “8 and 


| Poems.’ t. 


JenKYN, LittLe Jonny, &ec. (10S. v. 109). 
—In Somersetshire the following lines were 
formerly sung by the Christmas mummers :— 

Here comes I, liddle man Jan, 
With my zword in my han’, 
If you don’t all do 

As you be told by 1, 
I’ll zend you all to York, 

Vor to make apple-pie. 

Here in Berkshire we still keep up the 
mummers, and every Christmas they give us 
their rendering of the play ‘St. George.’ 
We have the Doctor, the King of Egypt, 
St. George, and some other characters. 

Should not “ Meriasek ” be Meriadec, the 
name of a great Cornish hero and of a 
Brittany saint? Conon Meriadec at the end 
of the fourth century went over from Corn- 
wall to that part of Armorica afterwards 
called Brittany, which he governed as king 
for twenty-six years, and from him descended 
the Dukes of Brittany. 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 

In the appendix to her ‘ Glossary of North- 
amptonshire Words and Phrases’ (1854) Miss 
Baker devotes a chapter to ‘ Mumming.’ She 
there gives the words of a mock play of 
which she witnessed the performance by 
eight mummers ‘‘some years since, at the 
seat of the late Michael Wodhull, Esq., 
Thenford.” One of the dramatis persone 
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is a doctor, who is accompanied by an 

assistant named in the list “Jem Jacks,” and 

spoken of by himself as ‘‘ little Jim Jack.” 
Joun T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

In the glossary to ‘Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry,’ vol. ii. p. 412, is ‘ Jenkin, 
diminutive of John.” I do not know in which 
ballad the name occurs. KR. J. FYnmore. 

Sandgate. 


St. Expeprtus (10"" S. v. 107).—Husenbeth, 
in his ‘Emblems of Saints,’ records this 
martyr’s day as 19 April, and says that in 
ancient ecclesiastical art he is represented 
crushing a crow under his feet. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

Cf. an article in the current number of the 
Analecta Bollandiana (tom. xxv. fase. i.), 
‘Saint Expedit et le Martyrologe Hierony- 
mien.’ Gi vas 


© Prep” (10 §. v. 107).—I knew a house- 


wife who always did the cooking for her own | 


household, and said that ‘tpippy apples” 
made the best dumplings and pies. She 
meant those apples in which there were many 
pips, or “ pippins.” The apples with none, or 
only small pips, were not so good as eaters or 
cookers. 
best those apples which held large, well- 
made, deep-coloured pips. The pips we took 
between the thumb and finger ends, and 
“flerting” them away, said :— 

Pippins, pippins, 

lly away ; 

Bring me ’n apple 

‘Nother day. 

In this we never failed, for we said, “It 
will send more good apples.” 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
- Worksop. 

It may be worth while referring Dr. 
Murray to Dekker’s ‘Old Fortunatus’ 
(‘ Works,’ Pearson, i. 152), where he will find 
the “cry” of an ‘Irishe Coster-monger” : 
“ Buy any Apples, feene Apples of Tamasco, 
feene Tamasco peepins: peeps feene,” &e. 

W. Bana. 

Louvain. 


G. J. Hotyoake: Cuarrists AND SPECIAL 
CONSTABLES (10% S. v. 126).—Surely there 
must be many of us alive who were sworn in 
as specials in 1848 to quell the supposed 
Chartist riots, which did not take place and 
were never intended. I was one of the 
Lincoln’s Inn lot, and am now over eighty- 
one. On my eighty-second birthday, Sunday, 





I know that as children we liked | 


4 Feb., 1906, I sculled bow in the racing 
sculling eight of my Furnivall Sculling Club 
for Girls and Men, from Hammersmith, 
against wind and tide, to Messum’s at 
Richmond, and back, about fourteen miles. 
We had girls at 6 and 2. After getting down 
to our clubhouse on the river bank, we had 
80 members and friends to tea, and then 125 
to dances, songs, and recitations: a very 
happy time we spent. ‘I’. J. FURNIVALL. 


I was sworn in as a_ special con- 
stable in April, 1848, at the mature age of 
twenty-three. I kept my baton for many 
years, but it has long since disappeared. I 
have often wondered what on earth I should 
have done with it, had we come to blows. I 
used to picture myself encountering a tall 
Irishman with a long spear, ready to run me 
through, and I did not relish the picture, but 
it all ended in a fiasco. K. Marston. 


In the various obituary notices of Holyoake 
I have not seen it recorded that at one time 
he was accustomed to lecture under the name 
of Iconoclast. I well remember that in the 
late fifties he did so—for a long while con- 
tinuously—at a small hall situated near the 
bottom of Rockingham Street (the Moor end) 
at Shettield. I reminded him of this a few 
years ago, and he replied, in a cheery note, 
that probably he and [ were almost the only 


|ones left who remembered the meetings in 


| staff. 





} question. 


The special constables in London in 1848 
were supplied with a rattle as well as with a 
My father, who was one of those 
sworn in at that time, retained both tokens 
of ottice until his death in 1887. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Oxrorp Universrtry VoLUNTEERS (10' 8, 
v. 108) —Allow me to refer to ‘ Reginald 
Dalton,’ by John Gibson Lockhart, published 
in 1823, a novel descriptive of Oxford life at 
the time alluded to by 8S. T. S.—the end of 
the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth. Lockhart graduated from 
Balliol College as First Class in Lit. Hum. in 
1813. The passage is worth quotation :— 

‘* Amongst the first volunteer corps raised, wher 
the French invasion was threatened, had been one 
consisting entirely of members of the University ; 
and though the fugleman was a reverend Fellow, 
and almost all the officers Masters of Arts, perhaps 
a finer volunteer regiment never mustered upon 
English ground. That corps, however, I know not 
well for what reason, had been broken up about a 
year before Reginald came to Oxford. On its disso-~ 
lution, a great number of the young gentlemen who. 
had figured in its ranks, full of that martial en- 
thusiasm which then burned all over the country, 
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had solicited and obtained the permission of their 
superiors to join the regiment of thecity.”—Bk. III. 
chap. iii. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Dutcnu Epipyany Custom (10 §. v. 110).— 
Whether the bean custom at Epiphany, which 
is almost universal on the European continent, 
be traceable to the Roman Saturnalia, or to 
the custom among the Romans of casting dice 
to decide who should be the vex convivii, is 
perhaps still open to question. It is, how- 
ever, remarkable that many of the customs 
peculiar to the Saturnalia bear a noteworthy 
resemblance to the sports of the Italian 
Carnival and of our own Christmas. One of 
the amusements, for instance, in private 
society, during this festival, was the election 
of a mock king, at once suggesting a close 
resemblance to our Twelfth Night ceremony, 
in which he who finds the bean is proclaimed 
“ King of the Bean’”’—in France ‘ Le Roi de 
Féve.” The “special kind of bread” made 
in Holland, in which the bean is hidden, 
probably had no particular signification 
further than that special bread or cake was 
appropriate to the occasion. A writer in 7'he 
Gentleman’s Magazine, quoted by Brand in his 
‘ Antiquities,’ thinks the practice of choosing 
the king and queen on Twelfth Night owes 
its origin to the custom among the Romans, 
which they took from the Greeks, of casting 
dice who should he the rer convivit, or, as 
Horace calls him, the arbiter bibendi. Who- 
ever threw the lucky cast, which they 
termed Venus or Basilicus, gave laws 
for the night (@ent. May., vol. xxxiv., 
December, 1764, p. 599). But this custom 
was peculiar to convivial meetings following 
an entertainment given to friends, and not, I 
think, to any particular part of the Saturn- 
alia which may have corresponded to Twelfth 
Night. In the English custom a pea was 
appropriated to the queen as well as a bean 
to the king. Concerning the rex convivit at 
the comissatio see Fuss’s ‘Roman Antiquities’ 
(trans. 1840), § 464. We have a saying which 





testifies to the former prevalence of the} 


custom in England, ‘‘ He has found a bean 


in the cake,” meaning that good fortune | 


attends him, he has drawn a prize in the 
lottery. And that the king was supposed to 
be pro ten. one of the Three Kings is evident 
in the French name for the occasion, the 


trouvé la féve au gateau.” 
On Twelfth Night in the year 1870 an 
almost impromptu dinner was got up at the 


jour des rois, while the French also indicate | 
good luck proverbially by the saying, ‘Il a\ 


afternoon to assemble a party of forty. 
Several of the Prince Imperial’s young friends 
were among the guests, and after dinner the 
impress assembled a circle around her to 
“draw the bean”; a superb specimen of the 
traditional cake made its appearance, and the 
bean fell to the share of the Prince Imperial. 
Was it hazard alone, it was asked, that 
directed the knife? Again, at a party of 
Liberal members de la Gauche great fun was 
had about the bean, a number of joking 
predictions being made for the deputy to 
whom the bean should fall. The galette was 
cut, and the bean, which happened to be 
in the centre, remained in the dish, its re- 
publicanism being proclaimed with unanimity 
of laughter ((Jueen, 15 January, 1870). 
J. Horpen MacMIcHAet. 


SELLING ONESELF TO THE DEvit (10% §. 
v. 29, 78, 115).—The following, though not 
an answer to the question, is interesting. It is 
in Bayle’s ‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary,’ 
London, 1710, p. 801, sv. Cayet (Peter Victor 
Palma) :— 

**Peter Cayer~...... became such a Reprobate, as 
to make a Contract with Satan under the Name of 
Terrier, Prince of the Subterranean Spirits, and 
resign’d himself, up to him Body and Soul, on con- 
dition that he (the Devil) should make him success- 
ful in his Disputes with the Protestants, and render 
him Master of the Tongues. This Contract, Sign’d 
with Blood, was found after his Death, and was 
seen by divers of the King’s Council.”—Quoted from 
Theodore Tronchin : his preface upon the Defence 
of our Versions, 1620. 

Bayle gives another quotation to the effect 
that 
“the Devil took Cayet Body and Soul, so that to 
deceive those who were to bear the Coffin at his 
Funeral, they were oblig’d to fill it with Stones 
instead of the Carkass, which the Devil had seiz’d.” 
This is quoted from Konig’s ‘ Bibliotheca, 
“upon the Word Cahierus,” where it is appa- 
rently a quotation from Maresius, t. ii, 
‘Contra Tirinum, p. 434. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

Herman: ATAMAN (10S. v. 109).—Accord- 
ing to Vladimir Dal’s dictionary of the living 
Great Russian language (the revised edition 
of which is still proceeding) Otaman and 
Hetman, which are derived from German 
Hauptmann, are the names of the former 
leaders of the Cossacks in Malo-Russia or 
Little Russia. The more usual form of this 
name, applied to the military captain of the 
Malo-Russian Cossacks, appears to be Ata- 
man. Hence the well-known proverbial 
‘saying, “Terpi, Kazak! Ataman budesh” 


* Cayet, Cayer, Cahier, Caillette, Cajet, Cayerus, 


Tuileries, invitations being sent out in the | Cajetus, Cajetanus. 
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(“ Endure, Cossack! You will be an Ata- 
man”). Considering that Hetman, as pointed 
out by Mr F. P. Marcuant, denoted also an 
elective prince of Little Russia, it might be 
of common interest to ascertain the date 
when this loan-word was first imported from 
German into Russian. KREBS. 


DEATH - BIRDS IN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 
(10'S. iv. 5380; v. 111).—I never heard of the 
robin being considered a bird of ill omen. 
One used to come in at the window and 
perch itself on a chairback, looking at me 
with its beautiful eye, but I am afraid it was 
killed by a cat. There are many allusions to 
it in the poets, as :— 

Sweet robin, I have heard them say 
That thou wert there upon the day 
When Christ was crowned in cruel scorn, 
And bore away one bleeding thorn. 
And again :— 
Little bird with bosom red, 
Welcome to my humble shed ; 
Daily to my table steal 
While I get my scanty meal. 
Yet another, from Shakespeare (‘ Cymbeline,’ 


IV. ii) :— 
The ruddock would, 

With charitable bill (O bill, sore-shaming 

Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 

Without a monument !), bring thee all this ; 


| 
Yea, and furred moss besides, when flowers are | 


none, 
To winter-ground thy corse. 
Joun Prckrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


In her ‘Glossary of Northamptonshire 
Words and Phrases’ (1854), sv. * Robin,’ 
Miss Baker says, ¢nter alia :— 

“If a robin settle near a house, and at the con- 
clusion of his song gives a chirp, or instead of 
singing moans plaintively, it is considered the har- 
binger of death to one of the inmates. This 
superstition extends very widely: according to 
Brockett (‘Glossary of North-Country Words’) it 
prevails in parts of Northumberland and Scotland.” 
See also 8t? S. x. 452. JoHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


In Devonshire the robin is very generally 
associated with ill-luck, and not by the 
illiterate only. At the Ashburton meeting 
of the Devonshire Association in 1896 a 
member of the Committee on Devonshire 
Folk-lore reported (inter alia) as follows :— 

** During the whole of the past winter a robin 
took up its abode in the house of a friend of mine, 
where it remained until the spring, roosting on the 
pictures during the night, and ‘helping itself to 
what it pleased from the table during meals. A 
lady friend (the wife of a clergyman) called one day, 
and, observing the robin flying about the room, 
remarked that she should not care to have it in her 
house, as it would be certain to bring misfortune.” 





The belief is undoubtedly very prevalent 
in this county, more especially, as may be 
supposed, in the rural districts. 

A. J. Davy. 


Torquay. 


Lustre Ware (10% §. v. 110).—Although 
the metallic lustre imparted to the particular 
kind of earthenware vessels known as 
“lustre ware” was doubtless suggested by 
the superior, though similar lustrous orna- 
mentation of Hispano-Moresco pottery, it 
seems to have been in other respects one of 


those inventions which were distinctly 
English, and one which owed nothing 


beyond this suggestion to continental in- 
fluences. Copper “lustre” was made at 
Brislington, near Bristol, by Richard Frank 
and his son, the Brislington works having 
been closed in 1789; but it was also produced 
in the Staffordshire potteries. This copper 
lustre, into which copper or a substitute for 
it entered largely, was turned out in large 
quantities, to meet the demands of the 
cottager for something bright and attractive 
to the eye, and may still be met with 
frequently in the farmhouses and cottages in 
the neighbourhood of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Prof. Church says :— 


‘* John Hancock, when employed at Hanley, is 
said to have originated this kind of decoration, 
so far as the Potteries are concerned; and he seems 
to have sold a copy of his recipe to many different 
firms. We do not know whether he produced 
‘silver,’ that is platinum, lustre, as well as bronze 
or copper and gold lustres, but Shaw aftirms that 
one John Gardner introduced this kind when in 
the employment of ‘the late Mr. Wolfe (Thomas 
Woolfe) of Stoke.” So late as 1829 this John 
Gardner was working for Josiah Spode the third. 
Other early Staffordshire makers of ‘silver’ lustre 
are stated to have been Mr. G. Sparkes, of Slack 
Lane, Hanley; Mr. Horobin, of Tunstall; and 
Mr. John Ainsley, of Lane End. Shaw assigns the 
introduction of gold lustre to one Hennys, also to 
James Daniel, of Stoke. Fortunately a certain 
number of marked pieces of platinum lustred ware 
are still extant, and these afford criteria by which 
we are enabled to allocate a good many unmarked 
examples to Robert Wilson, of Hanley. It appears 
that this potter began this particular branch of his 
work after the termination of his partnership 
with Neale—certainly after the year 1787, and pro- 
bably not until 1793. Nine years after the latter 
date David Wilson, brother of Robert, continued 
to produce well-moulded vessels for the breakfast 
table, as well as many varieties of goblets, double- 
handled cups, and not a few statuettes and figures of 
animals in ‘silvered’ ware. The Wilsons also 
turned out some pieces of ‘copper’ or ‘bronze’ 
lustred ware. Other eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century Staffordshire potters who employed 
platinum on their wares were Lakin and Poole, 
Spode, and Wood and Caldwell. If the anchor and 
the letter D accompanied by a sceptre really belong 
to Davenport, of Longport, his name may be added 
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to the list, for there exist several lustred pieces 
bearing such marks impressed.”—A. H. Church’s 
‘English Earthenware made during the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries,’ 1904, pp. 113-14, 
125. 

1 myself possessed two platinum lustred 
figures of boys, nude, holding supports for 
candles, but the resemblance to silver in 
these examples of the statuette was some- 
what remote. J. HoLtpDEN MacMICHAEL. 


Cf. W. Burton’s ‘A History and Descrip- 
tion of English Earthenware and_Stone- 
ware’ (London, 1904). L. &. K. 


“Pryx-prre” (10% §. v. 70, 114). —I took 
out with me to India in 1864 a pin-fire 
breech -loader. This followed after my 
muzzle-loader. Haroitp MAtet, Col. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Yreqory the Great: his Place in History and 
Thought. By F. Homes Dudden, B.D. 2 vols. 
(Longraans & Co.) 

Ir is with good reason that the historic conscious- 
ness has conferred on Gregory I. the title of 
“Great.” Probably no other man has impressed 
his own mind and personality so deeply on the 
history of the civilized world. Wherever Chris- 
tianity has spread, his influence has been felt ; and 
it is impossible even to conceive what England 
might have remained if Gregory, by his famous 
mission to our shores, had not brought it into the 
fold of St. Peter. His strong, masterful nature, 
his marvellous energy and power of organization, 
his indefatigable zeal in spreading the faith of 

Christ, mark him out as a “King of Men,” and 

have enforced the homage and respect of Chris- 

tendom. Mr. Dudden distributes his comprehen- 

sive work into three books, which treat of (i) 

Gregory’s life before his Pontificate, (ii) his Pontifi- 

cate, and (iii) his theology. He lays out his 

material on the colossal scale of a great historical 
picture, which some will possibly think excessive. 

He takes a hundred pages to place us in the milieu 

amid which Gregory lived and acted. He has evi- 

dently steeped himself in the Gregorian literature, 
and has a knowledge of the period as minute as it 
iswide. His biography probably will be recognized 
as the standard work on the subject, and the marvel 
is that the field has remained so long unoceupied. 

If we were to hint a fault, it would be a certain 

want of proportion in the space allotted to some 

incidents. When an interesting story can be told, 

Mr. Dudden cannot resist the temptation to digress. 

Columba’s mission, ¢.7., in the North had really no 

point of contact with Augustine’s in the South; 

vet Mr. Dudden fills three pages with Adamnan’s 
touching account of the last days of the great Irish- 
man; we read them with pleasure, but feel they 
are a digression. On the other hand, these super- 
fluities are counterbalanced by occasional sins of 
omission. The epitaph composed for Gregory’s 
tomb by Oldradus is surely germane to the subject, 





yet we are left to look it up for ourselves, if we 
choose to do so, in the pages of Breda. 

The third book, devoted to Gregory as a great 
Doctor of the Church, is full of skilfully condensed 
matter. Classical learning was ‘at a low ebb in 
Rome when he was called to the Papacy, Greek 
being practically unknown. Gregory himself openly 
discouraged what he termed “the idle vanities of 
secular literature,” and had nothing but praise for 
the ‘“scienter nescius et sapienter indoctus.” 
Paganism was still at that time a power to be 
reckoned with, and classical learning was only, 
in his estimation, a danger to the faith of Chris- 
tians. The fact is that, bred asa monk, Gregory 
never quite divested himself of the ascetic mind 
and narrow outlook of the cloister. He favoured 
the cult of relics, and in many ways inaugurated 
a lower type of popular religion. He was the first 
alsoto introduce familiar stories and illustrations 
into his sermons, and thus became the forerunner 
of a long line of popular preachers. 

But if he was above all a saint and an ecclesiastic, 
he was also a statesman of a very shrewd and 
practical sagacity. It will ever be remembered to 
his credit that, notwithstanding his burning zeal 
for his own faith, he stood forward as the defender 
and champion of the Jews when they were 
generally persecuted. And his wise toleration is 
manifested in the ‘ Responsa’ he sent to Augustine 
for his guidance in matters of reform. Another 
famous work of his, ‘The Pastoral Care,’ became a 
widely read manual, and moulded the polity and 
conduct of the church’s rulers for many ages. It is 
not too much to say that he was the founder of the 
medieval Papacv as a temporal power, and that 
the Church of Rome is what it is because it is 
saturated with the spirit of Gregory. His chief 
honour will ever remain that he was the first great 
organizer of missions in the outlying regions of 
European heathenism, and the indirect promoter, 
in consequence, of modern culture and civilization. 


Life in Morocco and Glimpses Beyond. By Budgett 
Meakin. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Mr. MrakIn has turned to profitable account a 
residence in Morocco longer than many Europeans, or 
at least many Englishmen, can boast. The present 
appears to be the fourth book which he has written 
during recent years concerning the Moors and their 
doings. His experiencesare recent, and the politicat 
views he expresses deal with the eminently disturbed 
land of to-day. So favourably impressed is he with 
place and people that he recommends Morocco to 
the modern traveller. This counsel should be 
taken with limitations. Nowhere else within 
reasonable distance can the East—the true East— 
be seen. Egypt, Tunisia, Algiers, are all sophis- 
ticated. Morocco is, however, better suited to the 
active and adventurous than to the pacific traveller 
after pleasure. Mr. Meakin was, for a time at 
least, accompanied by his wife, to whom he owes 
glimpses of interiors he would not otherwise have 
obtained. Most of his impressions have previously 
seen the light in Zhe Vimes of Morocco and in 
various English periodicals; while other portions 
are to be included ina further record of experiences 
in Morocco. We find little personal adven- 
ture; indeed little incident of any kind. As a 
description of life as at present seen in Morocco, 
and of places and institutions as they exist, the 
whole is exemplary and edifying. A series of 
photographic illustrations adds to the value and 
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interest of the whole. What appears to us most | it form the opening volume of a new edition of 
significant is the account of the terrible oppression | 
and misrule under which the peasant and working | 


classes generally live. 
Studies in Poetry and Criticism. By John Churton 
Collins. (Bell & Sons.) 

Wuatever Prof. Churton Collins has to say upon 
literature is worthy of attention. His reprinted 
criticisms, which are dedicated to Sir Oliver Lodge, 
are accordingly entitled to take their place in 
library form, Of the seven articles now reprinted, 
one on‘ The Poets and Poetry of America’ has ap- 


Burke, which must necessarily include many, 
volumes. —The new edition of ‘The Spectator,’ 
which is to be in six volumes, will supply in an un- 


| abridged form Mr. Aitken’s eight-volume edition 


produced in 1848 by Nimmo. With its notes and 


| ciuer matter this may be regarded as the best and 


| volumes will be eagerly expected.—‘ Rasselas’ 


| will extend to several volumes. 


peared in Vhe North American Review ; others are | 


The Contemporary, The 


taken from 7'he Quarterly, 
f Gazette: 


National, and The Westminster 
on ‘The True Functions of Poetry’ 
viously seen the light. 
said, been enlarged ; and some. including the essay 


has not pre- 


on the poetry of Mr. William Watson, have been en- | 
| Crashaw, which is ushered in by Canon Beeching’s 


tirely rewritten. These essays are of different value, 
those which come last, on 
Criticism’ and ‘The True Functions of Poetry, 
being the best. In ‘Miltonic Myths and their 
Authors’ Prof. Collins dwells on the various assaults 
that have been made upon the reputation of the great 
poet, 
his havi ing any share in the * Nova Solyma,’ a matter 
on which the last word may not yet have been 
spoken. To Mr. William Watson he is just, and 
to Mr. Gerald Massey generous. In his dealings 
with American poets we are not always at accord 
with him. Inthe general estimate we almost con- 
cur, but our favourite poems are not the Professor's. 
What is said of Thomas Bailey Aldrich is just and 
almost adequate, while Joaquin Miller is judiciously 
appraised. ‘he censure, at least, upon Walt 
Whitman is merited, as is the praise of Col. Hay. 
In the fine essay on ‘The iiestions of Poetry’ we 
should have liked to see mention of Wither, whose 
verses, fluent and facile as they are, have insight 
and feeling as well as grace. 


Imaginary Conversations andl Classical Dialogues. 
By Walter Savage Landor.—Lssays, Dialogues, 
and Thoughts of Giacomo Leopardi. Translated 
by James Thomson (B. V.). Edited by Bertram 
Dobell.— Thoughts on the Causes of the Present 
Discontents, d&e. By Edmund Burke. — 7'he 
Spectator. Edited by George A. Aitken. Vols. I. 
and IJL.—fasselas. By Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

Six welcome volumes, representative of many more, 

are now added to ‘ Routledge’s New U niversal 

Library,” one of the most important of modern con- 

tributions to cheap literature in its highest form. 

Landor’s ‘ Imaginary Conversations’ contains the 

“Greek and Roman dialogues from the copyright 

edition edited in 1876 by John Forster. A second 

volume, soon to be expected, will contain the 

* Dialogues of Sovereigns,’ and will in due course be 

followed by the remaining conversations. —Thom- 

son’s translation of Leopardi is edited by Mr. 

Bertram Dobell, the poet’s friend, publisher, and 

patron. In this more than has previously been 

published is given to the world, and the editor 
te plies some deeply interesting information con- 


cerning the translator, together with what is, to a| 
| Lane, 


certain degree, a parallel ‘between the two writers. 
To some extent, 
—Burke’s ‘ Thoughts on the Causes of the Present 


while one | 


Some of these have, it is | 


‘Longinus and Gree Kk | 
>| which contains ‘Steps to the Temple’ 


and denies very contidently the possibility of | 


In its present 
The concluding 
is 
also the first volume of an edition of Johnson which 
When complete, 
these works will constitute an important addition 
to a collection of singular value and importance to 
the reader of limited means. 


The Pocms of Richard Crashaw. 
Tutin. (Routledge & Sons.) 

A NoTABLE addition to *‘The Muses’ Library” 

made by the publication of Mr. Tutin’s edition of 


most serviceable issue obtainable. 
shape it is a miracle of cheapness. 


Edited by J. R. 


Editions of Crashaw multiply. This, 
‘Carmen 
Deo Nostro,’ ‘The Delights of the Muses,’ and the 
posthumous poems, is cheaper than any, and better 
than most. 


Introduction. 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

We cannot undertake to advise correspondents 


| as to the value of old books and other objects or as 


| Spondents must observe the following rules. 


to the means of disposing of them. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 


| entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 


put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 


| munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


Mr. 


accordingly, this is a new work. | 


D. Nicuorson (Straight is the line of duty ”).— 

EUGENE Ts KESDALE stated at 6 S. viii. 219 
that these lines ‘were written by William Maccall, 
author of ‘i oA of Individuality,’ &e., and a 
personal friend of Thomas Carlyle.” 

Currton Ropeixs (“Spick and span”).— Much 
information will be found at It S. iii. 330, 480; v. 
521. 

CorrIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 
foot, for ‘South American ” 
NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”— Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher’ = the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 


131, col. 2. 1. 22 from 
read North American. 


| communications which, for any reason, we do not 


Discontents’ and a tractate closely connected with | 


print; and to this rule we cen make no exception. 








